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International Unity in Sorrow. 


There are some clouds so dark that it is difficult to 
find back of them any silver lining. This is true 
of the wreck of the Titanic by collision with an ice- 
berg Sunday night, April 14, when more than 1,600 
lives were swallowed up by the sea in almost the 
twinkling of an eye. When the news of this great- 
est of oceanic catastrophes was carried to the world 
next day, a wave of passionate grief, mingled with 
indignation against those whose fault supposedly the 
wreck and loss of life had occurred, spread speedily 
throughout the whole civilized world. 

It is not necessary to repeat the details of the 
dreadful tragedy. These are already known to 
everybody. The sickening particulars have come 
out day after day through the reports of the sur- 
vivors given before the Senate investigating com- 
mittee and in special interviews. Many have at- 
tempted, with what seems to us unseemly haste. to 


fix the responsibility for the wreck. We do not feel 
authorized to do this. The responsibility will doubt- 
less be determined as a result of the investigations 
now going on here and in London, so far as this can 
be done with many of the principal actors gone be- 
neath the waves. 

This catastrophe has been peculiarly an interna- 
tional one, and in this direction its chief lessons are 
to be sought and, if anywhere, the silver lining is 
to be found. 

The great ship carried in its capacious interior 
people of many races and many lands, who went 
down together into the jaws of death. The vessel 
itself was, or was to have been, one of the powerful 
links binding two great. nations—two continents, in- 
deed—together. This wreck reveals in an emphatic 
way the carelessness which too much prevails in the 
international sphere, not only in the handling of 
ihe transoceanic steamship lines, but in many other 
directions, This disaster is likely to lead—at any 
rate it cught to lead—to an international conven- 
tion, making impossible hereafter the neglect by the 
steamship companies to provide all possible means 
of safety for the men and women who intrust them- 
selves to their care. We can never have the maxi- 
mum of security in ocean travel until carrying com- 
panies learn that human lives are infinitely more 
important than dividends and profits. Here is a 
great field for international coéperation which has 
heen altogether too much neglected. The nations 
have hardly vet begun to live the life of mutuality 
for human good that they ought to live. They stand 
apart in a distrustful and critical attitude, often 
making calamities themselves the occasion for vent- 
ing their dislike and ill-will. This spirit lies back 
of the international anarchy still prevailing and im- 
posing such enormous burdens on the peoples of the 
world, Until this evil spirit is cast out decent inter- 
nationalism cannot prevail. 

But the thing which has most deeply impressed 
us in connection with this disaster is the manner in 
which it has revealed the fundamental oneness of 
humanity. People of all lands, without respect of 
race or nationality, were plunged into bitter grief 
together and suffered a common pain when the sad 
intelligence reached them. They only remembered 
then that they were brethren, members of a common 
family, sharers in a common lot; that those who 
went down were their own kith and kin. Their 
differences were forgotten; their sorrow had melted 
them into one. The unity of humanity would al- 
ways be realized if people only went deep enough 
and did not judge from superficial points of view. 
In war, when men are angry and slaying one an- 
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other, their essential unity is entirely lost sight of. 
This is the fundamental condemnation of war. 
When a battleship is sunk by an enemy’s shells, 
there is grief and pain on the side of those who have 
lost, but wild rejoicing on the part of those who 
have destroved the enemiy’s vessel, as though a really 
great deed had been accomplished. When humanity 
really comes to itself, no such deed as that of sink- 
ing an enemy's vessel can ever be done again. There 
will ther be no enemies. 


* 


The Annual Japanese War Scare. 


It was to be expected that the annual scare about an 
impending war with Japan would appear in Congress 
and elsewhere this year at about the time the Naval 
bill was brought forward. 
for some years, and generally in a very malignant form. 


It has so appeared annually 


There was some hope that we might this season escape 
it, as Congressman Hobson had been for some months 
practically silent on the subject, and had abstained 
from his regular feverish and lugubrious prophecies of 
impending perils from the Japanese quarter of the sky. 

But he has disappointed us, and pronounced himself 
again. “ He believes, as reported in the San Francisco 
Examiner of April 6, that Japan is seeking to irritate 
the United States and provoke war by securing a naval 
base on Magdalena Bay. 
always, he says, that Japan means to fight us before the 
completion of the Panama Canal. This is even worse 
than last vear, when he said that the war would come 
within twenty years. Japan had at first selected the 
race question as a casus belli, but has now abandoned 
that, for fear of uniting all the white peoples against 
her, and has definitely decided to make it the Monroe 
Doctrine instead. That is why she has moved in a 
secret way for a naval station at Magdalena Bay, by 


He is sure, and has been sure 


which she expects, when ready, to provoke the United 
States to take the aggressive in support of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The denial of the Magdalena Bay story by the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office and by the Mexican authorities as 
utterly baseless goes, of course, for nothing to a man of 
Mr. Hobson’s imagination. This denial is to him only 
another evidence of Japanese trickery and deep-seated 
cunning. But the Government here at Washington and 
the people generally believe implicitly in the statement 
of the Mikado’s government, that Japan does not dream 
of procuring a foothold on the American continent, for 
a naval base, or a colony, or anything else, and that the 
thought of her making war on our country is supremely 
absurd. Her word is believed by our Government and 
people alike, because she has always shown herself 
straightforward and trustworthy in her relations 
with us. 

No one is much surprised that Mr. Hobson has again 
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uttered his baseless prognostication—baseless to the 
point of being absolutely wicked. A bad habit is never 
Prophesying war with Japan has come 
It affords him relief, and 
does very little harm any longer, even on the Pacific 
coast, where opinion is steadily strengthening itself in 
the belief in Japan’s abiding friendship and good inten- 
tions toward our country. But that a man of Senator 
Lodge’s standing, ability, and historic sense should have 
accepted the Magdalena Bay story without any adequate 
investigation, and deliberately dragged it in to support 
his opposition to the arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France in their original form, is nearly past 
belief. Does Senator Lodge or any other well-informed 
man really believe that Japan, from her far distant 
seat, with her comparatively small navy and small re- 
sources, has been quietly and craftily planning to dis- 
pute with the United States the Monroe Doctrine at 
the cost of a terrible war with us, and that she is ex- 
pecting for this purpose to secure a naval base on Mag- 
dalena Bay without our Government discovering her? 

As was to be expected, the Japanese Foreign Office at 
once denied the whole story and knocked from under it 
all the flimsy support which it was thought to have by 
an explicit statement that the Mikado’s government had 
nothing to do with any fishing properties held, or likely 
to be acquired, by lease or otherwise, on the Mexican 
coast by Japanese companies. This denial 
ported by a declaration of the Mexican authorities that 
no concessions had been made to the Japanese or any 
other foreign government, and that no concessions could 
be made under the Mexican law to foreign governments. 

Senator Lodge’s resolution, adopted by the Senate, 
asking the President to send to the Senate any informa- 
tion in the possession of the Department of State touch- 
ing the alleged effort of Japan to secure a naval station 
at Magdalena Bay is likely to have one excellent result. 
It is certain to show, as the statement already sent out 
from Tokyo and Mexico City indicates, that there is no 
foundation whatever for the story in the form in which 
it has been circulated. It will be of immense value to 
have the whole matter cleared up once for all, that it 
may not be used, as it has just been used, to stir up ill- 
will and suspicion between two nations which have 
every reason to continue unbroken the close friendship 
which has existed between them ever since Japan came 
into prominence as a modern State. 


easily dropped. 
to be second nature to him. 


Was sup- 


re = 





All the leading chambers of commerce of the coun- 
try have been invited by Mr. Stanley to send one 
delegate each to the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
which meets at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., on the 15th of this 
month. Last year some forty-five of the business men’s 
organizations of the nation were represented at the con- 
ference. 
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Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 


The members of the American Peace Society hardly 
need to be reminded again, after the two former no- 
tices, that the Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting will be 
held in the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., at 2 
o’clock p. m., on May 10, to pass upon the report of the 
committee on revision of the constitution, to receive 
the annual reports of the directors and the treasurer, 
to elect officers for the coming year, and to transact any 
other business that may be presented. It is hoped that 
all those members who can possibly do so, will arrange 
to attend, 

BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 
Secretary. 





Editorial Notes. 


Several years ago the editor of this 
journal suggested to a number of peace 
workers the idea of a joint interna- 
tional boundary commission to be appointed by the 
governments for the delimitation of all the outstanding 
unsettled boundaries of the nations of the world. We 
are glad to see that there is a prospect of a step being 
taken in this direction, in response to a resolution 
adopted at the Third National Peace Congress held last 
May at Baltimore. This resolution had in view only 
the unsettled boundaries of the western hemisphere, but 
as most of the remaining undefined boundaries are in 
the countries of South and Central America, it would 
seem most appropriate for an effort of this kind to be 
taken first by the twenty-one American States. The 
following concurrent resolution was introduced into the 
House of Representatives on the 6th of April by Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 


Boundary 
Delimitation. 


“Whereas, international controversies have frequently 
arisen out of disputed boundaries; and 

“Whereas, precise geographic delimitation would re- 
move from the field of controversy a very disturbing 
element, the House of Representatives (the Senate con- 
curring): is of the opinion that the precise delimitation 
of the boundaries of American States would be in the 
interest of international peace; and. 

“Whereas, the North and Baltic Seas Conventions 
establishing the territorial status quo of those regions 
have proved the practicability of insuring territorial 
integrity by such means; therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Sen- 
ate concurring), That Congress call to the attention of 
the President of the United States the advisability of 
including within the program of the Fifth Interna- 
tional American Conference proposals to establish a 
Pan-American commission for the delimitation of the 
boundaries of all the States of the two Americas and 
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for the conclusion of a convention which shall maintain 
the integrity of the boundaries so delimitated.” 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Congress will adopt 
this resolution and that the subject may be put by the 
President on the program of the approaching Pan- 
American Congress. ‘The Congress is not likely to have 
any other so practically 
program. 


important a topic on its 


In Queen’s Hall, London, on the 


Anglo-Germ . : . 
6d an o6th of March, was held the first an- 


Cae. nual meeting of the British section of 


“The Associated Councils of Churches in the British 
and German Empires for Fostering Friendly Relations 
between the T'wo Peoples.” The movement, organized 
a year ago as a result of the mutual visits of deputa- 
tions of ministers and members of the churches of the 
two countries, has progressed very rapidly and has the 
support of many of the leading members of the churches 
in Great Britain and Germany. Already more than six 
thousand ministers and religious leaders of all denomi- 
nations in the United Kingdom have joined the British 
Council. The meeting on the 26th of March was at- 
tended by two distinguished delegates from the German 
Council, Dr. Spiecker, its president, and Prof. G. A. 
Deissman, of the University of Berlin. A letter from 
Dr. Harnack was read, in which he said: “Let us bury 
what lies behind us, and look to what lies in front of 
us. I have no doubt that after all the efforts that have 
been made, suspicion and distrust will now gradually 
vanish.” The Archbishop of Canterbury, who presided, 
in an admirable speech declared that it was their Chris- 
tian duty to prepare the foundation upon which right 
feeling between the two countries should rest. This 
they could do by the mutual interchange of personal 
knowledge by backing up their respective governments 
in everything done to promote unity and good under- 
standing, by preventing the development of a mis- 
chievous temper out of which strife springs, etc. In 
both countries, he asserted, the peacemakers constitute 
the overwhelming majority of public opinion, not more 
than from two to five per cent being really hostile. 


They were voicing, he was sure, “the deliberate wish, 


the earnest purpose, probably the unshaken resolve of 
hoth countries in the matter.” Dr. Spiecker, speaking 
in excellent English, set forth the remarkable change in 
German feeling toward England which had been pro- 
duced by Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin. He made a 
strong plea that the two countries should unite in 
efforts to keep the sea open to international trade and 
intercourse. The so-called right of capture of private 
property at sea he styled a relic of the piracy of old 


” 


times. Commercial rivalry between the two nations he 


did not think ought to be abolished, but what was 
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wanted was the improvement of the social, technical, 
and financial conditions of their industries. Professor 
Deissman expressed the conviction that the far-reaching 
reciprocity of the two nations would some day be 
crowned by a lasting political understanding. The vital 
interests of both countries would be thus advanced. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted expressing the hope 
that the negotiations between the two governments 
might result in such a complete understanding on points 
of difference as would remove any possible cause of dis- 
trust. 


On the 19th of March the British 
Labor Party, through Mr. Keir Har- 
the of Com- 


mons its annual protest against “the abnormal and un- 
Mr. Hardie de- 


Labor Party’s 


Protest. 


die, renewed in House 


necessary sums spent on the navy.” 
clared that 


“the expenditure of over £40,000,000 a year on the navy 
alone constituted a great menace to our peace and na- 
tional security. The continual challenge which they 
were throwing out to other powers was bound to be 
accepted by them, and might easily lead to an outbreak 
of hostilities where none need occur. The growing ex- 
penditure, not only in this country, but in Europe gen- 
erally, upon the army and navy was tantamount to a 
confession of the failure of their whole statesmanship. 
The interests which now ruled Europe evidently assumed 
that peace could not be maintained unless each nation 
was armed to the teeth. Whether they were old-fash- 
ioned or not, he said those who thought with him be- 
lieved that the business of statesmanship was not to 
prepare for war, but to make war if not impossible at 
least very unlikely. One thing, he thought, must have 
been obvious that day, and this was that the tension be- 
tween that country and Germany was not yet relieved. 
There was still that atmosphere of suspicion which dark- 
ened counsel and distorted vision. One strong reason 
for this was that so many interests, both in that coun- 
try and in Germany, were interested in maintaining the 
present tension between the two countries. The great 
armor-plate interests had a direct interest in encour- 
aging wasteful expenditure upon the building of ships. 

“Beyond all this, they had the clumsy mistakes and 
blunders of their statesmen. They had had an illustra- 
tion of this in the speech of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty at Glasgow the other week, when he seemed to 
go out of his way to accentuate the friction supposed to 
be existing between this country and Germany. All 
through that speech there seemed to be a girding at 
Germany, which could only emphasize the difficulties 
between the two countries. Mr. Hardie admitted that 
their country could not afford to go too far alone, but 
he deplored the fact that Germany had added to its 
naval expenditure. If the German government, how- 
ever, was pursuing that policy, it was doing so at the 
cost of losing the confidence of the nation, as was shown 
by the recent elections, when the Socialist party, which 
all through had been fighting militantly against the in- 
creases in German naval expenditure, gained striking 
successes at the polls. It was said that they should 
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follow in the wake of other nations in regard to a mu- 
tual reduction of expenditure upon armaments, but 
surely in a matter of this kind, where so much was at 
stake, a bold, firm statement that for a year our Dread- 
nought program would remain blank would have pro- 
duced an instantaneous effect in the German Empire. 
They always prided themselves upon being in the fore- 
front of the nations. In respect of armaments, were 
they content to follow in the rear? ‘That expenditure 
upon the army and navy, he added, was a costly monu- 
ment to the folly, inaptitude, and incapacity of those 
who arrogated to themselves the title of statesmen and 
rulers. Fortunately a new power was manifesting itself 
with a message of peace to the whole world. The un- 
rest in this country had been spoken of. If there was 
an insistence upon the spending of money at the present 
rate upon armaments the unrest would be continued, and 
the progress of Socialism would be accelerated. He 
hoped that their comrades in Germany would maintain 
their anti-military policy there. The Labor Party in 


Great Britain would co-operate with them in trying to 
bring about not an armed peace, but peace founded upon 
mutual understanding and respect among all peoples.” 


In his speech on the Army Appro- 
priation Bill in the Senate, on April 
11, Senator John Sharp Williams op- 
posed the Senate amendment restoring to the bill pro- 
vision for the five regiments of cavalry which the House 
had left out, reducing the whole number of regiments 
of cavalry to ten. He opposed the amendment, first, on 
economic grounds. ‘The considerable amount of money 
which would thus be saved was very much needed for 
other purposes. He opposed it, further, on the ground 
that the House of Representatives, the only branch of 
the Government directly elected by the people, ought to 
hold the purse strings of the nation. His third ground 
for objecting to the amendment was that the United 
States does not need any greater army now than it had 
before the Spanish-American war, except about 10,000 
additional men for the heavy coast artillery. He called 
attention to the fact that ours has become the most ex- 
travagant government in the world in the expenditure 
of money. The net disbursements in 1878 were 
$236,964,327 ; in 1908 they had grown to $659,196,319, 
while the population had increased within this period 
only 84 per cent. The per capita increase of expendi- 
tures had been from $1.34 in 1796 to $8.91 in 1907. 
This latter means a tax burden of $44.55 upon every 
family of tive in the nation, in addition to the taxes for 
municipal, State, and county purposes. With the por- 
tion of this increased burden due to army and navy ex- 
penditures growing out of imperialistic expansion, from 
the time that we “went a world-powering,” he had no 
“This thing of world-powering he had a 
contempt for.” It had not increased our military 
strength: it had decreased it. The Hawaiian Islands, 
1,200 miles from our western shore, had added to our 


Reduction in 
Military 
Expenditures. 


sympathy. 
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weakness. They had increased the necessity of soldiers 
and of war ships. Taking the Philippine Islands had 
been the greatest step in weakening our military power 
ever taken. It was time to call a halt. He hoped that 
the House would stick to its position, control the purse 
strings of the nation, and let the military appropria- 
tion bill go without enactment rather than permit the 
Senate to put the five regiments of cavalry back after 
having taken them off of the list of expenditures. 
Every nerve ought to be strained to try to circumscribe 
and limit the expenditures of the government. There 
was no sense in having expenditures increase 400 per 
cent while population increased only 84 per cent. 
Where begin? He believed there was no better place 
to begin than upon the standing army. 


This year for the first time, we be- 
International lieve, the Republicans of New York, 
Policies. in their State convention, put into 
their platform a plank endorsing international arbitra- 
tion and peace, and instructing their delegates to the 
National Convention to work for a similar declaration 
there. The Republican National Convention may be 


American 


expected to.insert a similar plank in their platform. It 
is needless to say that the conventions of all the other 
parties, both State and National, ought to do the same 


thing. The international arbitration and peace move- 
ment is not in any sense a partisan matter, and ought 
never to be allowed to become so, by reason of the neg- 
lect or opposition of any party. It is an American 
policy, in certain respects the highest of all American 
policies, and every citizen of the Republic who wishes 
to see his country great and honored and marching 
always in the van of the world’s progress should make 
his voice clear as a bell in behalf of this commanding 
policy. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University, temporary chairman of the Republi- 
can State convention held at Rochester, N. Y., on April 
9, in the address which he made on taking the chair, 
made it clear what he would have his party do in in- 
ternational matters. “The international policies which 
have dignified and made memorable the administration 
of President Taft should be continued and extended 
until we have convinced not only the whole civilized 
world, but ourselves as well, that we are committed to a 
policy of peace, good will, and the judicial settlement 
of international disputes.” That is a word of “light 
and leading,” and we have a right to expect a similar 
utterance from every leader of every party, in State or 
nation, who makes appeal to his fellow-citizens for 
their votes in support of his party’s men and policies. 


The resolution now before Congress declaring in 
favor of ultimate Philippine independence ought to 
have universal support. 
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The following resolution in regard 
to the rumors of Japan’s getting a 
coaling station at Magdalena Bay was 
unanimously adopted at a large and _ representative 
meeting of the citizens of Los Angeles, held on the 4th 


False Rumors 
About Japan. 


of last month: 


“Whereas, certain public journals of California and 
other States of the American Union have persistently 
repeated and magnified certain false rumors concerning 
the so-called hostile intent of the Japanese government 
in its alleged determination to secure secretly a coaling 
station at Magdalena Bay, in Lower California; and, 

“Whereas, the government of Japan, the govern- 
ment of Mexico, and the Government of the United 
States all emphatically stated over one year ago that 
there was no truth in the rumor; and, 

“Whereas, as recently as April 3, 1912, Seiior Calero, 
the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated that 
Mexico would not willingly grant said coaling station 
to any nation ; therefore, 

“Be it resolved by this large and representative body 
of the citizens of Los Angeles, in mass meeting assem- 
bled, That we believe in the sincerity of Japan’s ex- 
pressed friendship for the United States, as evidenced 
in her splendid reception to our fleet in 1908, and in 
her generous gift of $246,000 to San Francisco at the 
time of her great calamity, in 1906, and that we strongly 
condemn the publication of such false rumors because 
they are calculated to engender feelings of ill-will be- 
tween two great nations that always have been and 
always will be friends and in most friendly relation- 
ship, if the Golden Rule be observed and the principles 
of justice and truth always put into practice.” 


ae One of the unfortunate things re- 
Interparliament- sulting from the Italo-Turkish war is 
ary Union. the withdrawal of the Italian Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union from that body. We 
have just received a circular from the Brussels office of 
the Interparliamentary Union giving the correspond- 
ence on this matter hetween the president of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and the president of the Italian 
Group. The Council of the Union, in its meetings in 
October, 1911, and February, 1912, had voted its con- 
demnation of the course taken by the Italian govern- 
ment in declaring war against Turkey without having 
first made any effort to use the provisions of the Hague 
Convention to adjust the difficulties without resort to 
war. At this the Italian Group, one of the largest 
Groups in the Union, was so offended that in its meet- 
ing on March 23 it voted to separate from the Union 
until such time as the statutes of the Union shall be so 
changed as to forbid the Council of the Union or its 
Groups from passing any judgment on a nation at war, 
such judgments being reserved entirely to the Interpar- 
liamentary Group of that nation. This rupture is cer- 
tain to affect seriously the work of the Interparliament- 


ary Union, we fear, for years to come. War is always 
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divisive, whatever the ends it seeks, and productive of 
enmity and bitterness. That is its very nature. 

The New York Sun, in its issue of 
April 19, has suggested the utilization 
of the Hague Court for the formula- 
tion of a system of uniform requirements as to life- 
boats and life-rafts on the steamship lines, in order to 
prevent such wholesale loss of life as took place in the 


A Lifeboat 
Convention. 


Titanic disaster last month. This suggestion is worthy 
of the most serious consideration, though in a somewhat 
different way. A little reflection will convince any one 
that the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
as at present constituted, cannot be utilized for this 
purpose. It cannot initiate proceedings of this kind. 
Its services cannot be secured except as required by two 
or more nations which voluntarily submit a controversy 
to it. That is as far as its power goes. But The 
Hague Conference, to meet for the third time in 1915, 
might very appropriately take up the subject and draft 
a convention in regard to the proper protection of 
human life by lifeboats and rafts in case of ship disas- 
ters. If the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States would make a united effort to have this 
subject placed on the program of the next Hague Con- 
ference, they might easily get it done, and thus make 
it impossible hereafter for the steamship companies to 
leave their passengers so largely at the mercy of the 
waves in case of the wreck of passenger ships. We hope 
our Government may take the suggestion into serious 
immediate consideration. 


The Peace Prize Contests in the 
universities and colleges, of which 
there will be an unusual number this 
spring, are now taking place. These contests are for 
the most part under the supervision of the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Association, whose secretary is Prof. S. F. 
Weston, of Antioch College, Ohio. The Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference has charge of the Pugsley and Mrs. 
Black essay prizes, and the School Peace League looks 
after the Seabury essay prizes in the high schools and 
normals, The North Carolina State contest was held 
at Raleigh on April 19. Seven colleges—Davidson, 
Catawba, Wake Forest, Trinity, Atlantic Christian, 
Elon, and Guilford—were represented. In the prelim- 
inary contests in these colleges thirty orations had been 
delivered. The contestants for these colleges, at the 
Raleigh contest, were, in the order of the colleges as 
above given, Lloyd H. Smith, 8. J. Kirk, H. T. Hunter, 
W. G. Sheppard, J. G. Rice, J. G. Truitt, and Bryant 
Smith. Mr. Smith, of Guilford, won first prize, and 
Mr. Sheppard, of Trinity, second. Mr. Smith will rep- 
resent North Carolina in the National Intercollegiate 


The Peace 
Prize Contests. 
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Contest, which will take place at an early date. At the 
New York State Contest, held at Cornell University 
on the 20th of April and participated in by representa- 
tives of six institutions—Alfred, Colgate, Columbia, 
Cornell, St. Stephen’s, and the College of the City of 
New York—A. W. MeMahon, of Columbia, won first 
place, and H. B. Knapp, of Cornell, second. The prizes 
were respectively $200 and $100, given by Mrs. Black, 
of New York. Fifteen orations had been given in the 
preliminary contests in the colleges. Many other con- 
tests are taking place of which we have not received 
details. The interest of the college young men and 
women in these debates and essays, and in the peace 
movement in general, is widening and deepening each 
vear, as the greatly increased number of orations and 
essays this year give ample proof, 


The death of Charles Gordon Ames, 
D. D., of Bosten, on April 10, at the 
age of 84, has taken away one of the 
truest and loveliest men whom it has ever been our 
privilege to know and be associated with in work. He 
was the very embodiment of goodness and humanity. 
Everything that was of interest to his fellow-men inter- 
ested and drew him. Right, freedom, justice, love, 
brotherhood, peace, commanded his thought, his affec- 
tion, his tongue, and his pen, and he was an unusually 
strong, intelligent advocate of all these. He was a great 
preacher, because he always preached the greatest things 
for men. He was a great citizen, because he always ad- 
vocated the highest interests of his community, State, 
and nation. He was a great man, because he lived the 
true life of man, and his heart and thought went out to 
the outermost rim of humanity and took into his fellow- 
ship and service every human being of every race 
and clime. It was an unusual pleasure and a constant 
inspiration to be associated with him in work for the 
peace of the world, to the promotion of which he con- 
tributed both of his time and of his means. He was 
for many years an active and deeply interested member 
of the board of directors of the American Peace Society, 
and after he was no longer able to attend to the duties 
of this position he was made a vice-president, and re- 
mained such to his closing day. 


Dr. Charles 
Gordon Ames. 


The announcement that the Baron- 
ess von Suttner is coming to this coun- 
try this summer on the invitation of 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs has aroused 
great interest among all our peace workers. We are 
unable as yet to give details of her itinerary when she 
arrives. She will attend and address the Congress of 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, to be held 
in San Francisco in June, and will remain several 


The Baroness 
Von Suttner. 
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months in the country. It is expected that meetings 
will be arranged for her in a number of our principal 
cities. The Baroness’ great record in the peace move- 
ment the past twenty years is too well known to need 
rehearsing. It is a part of the best history of our time. 
A dispatch from Berlin, through the United Press, 
under date of April 20, says the Baroness fears that a 
great European war is imminent, because of “the rap- 
idly growing spirit of militarism in Europe and the 
unprecedented arming and preparations for war.” She 
declares that the peace movement in Europe, which has 
been much affected by “the rising wave of militarism 
and naval expansion,” must be regalvanized into life 
and that an aggressive “war against war” must be made. 
“The powers, though having a terrible fear of war, seem 
hopelessly drifting toward a conflagration that will set 
back our culture and civilization for a century.” She 
says that “the peace workers of Europe look hopefully 
to America for help and assistance to rekindle the fires 
of the peace movement,” “to combat the military spirit 
of the Old World.” She has “unbounded faith in the 
power and influence for good of the great body of 
American women.” She longs to face the great army 
of federated women of America and give them her mes- 
sage out of the darkest militant Europe, the iniquity of 
which and the density of its problems our American 
sisters realize as little as they can understand what a 
hope they are to the great cause of peace. The women 
of the better classes in Europe are intoxicated with mil- 
itary splendor, fame, glory, and position. They inspire 
the men when war is most imminent. They see too 
often only the opportunity for fame and glory and pro- 
motion for their men. The plight of the lower classes, 
their suffering in war, the horrors and desolation, they 
do not seem to appreciate. It is to the women of Amer- 
ica that we must look to set an example for power and 
influence toward peace.” 

The Baroness will receive a right royal welcome on 
this side of the water, and she will find much here to 
encourage her. The peace movement in America has 
just passed through the greatest year in its history, 
and American men and women alike, in vastly increas- 
ing numbers from all classes, are rallying to the stand- 
ard of the cause to which she has devoted her time, her 
strength, and her eminent abilities for so many years. 


Among the eminent men who went 
down with the ill-fated Titanic was 
the distinguished English journalist, 
W. T. Stead, founder and editor of the Review of Re- 
views. He was on his way to this country to deliver a 
peace address at a big gathering of the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. Mr. Stead’s services to the peace cause were of 
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an unusual character. He was an individualist of such 
extreme type that it was practically impossible for him 
to work in co-operation with other peace men. He 
rarely ever attended the Peace Congresses, either inter- 
national or national, and when he did attend there was 
sure to be a dramatic episode which it was hard to recon- 
cile with the spirit and methods of the peacemaker. In 
his individual capacity Mr. Stead did some excellent 
and telling services for the cause. Before the holding 
of the first Hague Conference he urged, and in part 
initiated, the peace crusade which spread so widely in 
England and the United States, and to a less extent in 
a few European continental countries, and brought such 
a strong force of public opinion to bear at The Hague 
when the conference met. He did a like service before 
the meeting of the second Hague Conference in 1907. 
At this conference he edited at The Hague one of the 
city’s daily papers (the editorials being turned into 
French), through which information of what the con- 
ference was doing got widely published. At the first 
conference he did a similar service by editing, in French, 
the Courier de la Paix, which had a wide circulation. 
Before the meeting of the second Hague Conference he 
undertook to get up a peace pilgrimage which was to 
start from Washington, make a tour of the European 
capitals, pick up a delegation at each, and then de- 
scend upon the Hague Conference at its opening, with 
a view of morally compelling it to take the most ad- 
vanced possible steps in the direction of world peace. 
Though he advocated this scheme, which seemed to 
many thoroughly impracticable, in a series of brilliant 
addresses in both Great Britain and the United States, 
nothing ever came of it, except that it did much in an 
educational way in many places. 


The secretary of the Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 
Society’s 
Campaign. 


Arbitration and Peace Society, Dr. 
William T. Hull, sends us the follow- 
ing interesting notes of the campaign which the society 
is carrying on in that State: 

Pennsylvania has a population of approximately seven 
and three-quarter millions; one hundred and forty-six 
of its towns have a population of more than five thou- 
sand each, and thirteen a population of more than forty 
thousand each. 

The P. A. and P. S. has entered upon the task of 
organizing these towns and cities in the peace cause. 
It has made plans for the organization of thirty-six of 
them during the coming year. The method adopted is 
to have the peace cause presented by a speaker in con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania Chautauqua in two of 
its circuits, each circuit including eighteen towns. In 
preparation for and at the time of this lecture a local 
section of the P. A. and P. S. will be formed. The 
members of these sections will be members of both the 
P. A. and P. S. and the American Peace Society, and 
will receive the written and spoken word as distributed 
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by the literature and speakers of both societies. The 
local sections will fulfill the manifold functions of 
“nerve ganglia” in the promotion of the peace cause in 
their respective localities. The precise relationship of 
these local sections to the State and National societies 
has yet to be worked out, and it is hoped that the light 
may be thrown on the solution of this problem at the 
May meeting of the American Peace Society. 

A Pennsylvania branch of the American School Peace 
League is in process of organization under the auspices 
of the P. A. and P. S. The society has undertaken 
also to reprint and distribute to as many as possible of 
the thirty-six thousand teachers of the State the Peace 
Day Bulletin, which has been prepared by Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, the secretary of the League, and which 
is to be published in small edition by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The secretary of the P. A. and 
P. S. addressed the Educational Alliance of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Philadelphia, March 28, and the Alliance 
heartily endorsed peace instruction in the public schools, 

In connection with the Home and School League’s 
Annual Carnival, to be held in the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Music on May 11, the P. A. and P. S. will 
equip a peace booth, present a peace tableau, and dis- 
tribute literature to the thousands of school teachers, 
pupils, and parents who attend the carnivals. 

The second annual Pennsylvania oratorical contest 
has been participated in by students representing seven 
colleges of the State, and the final contest for the selec- 
tion of the prize winners will be held April 12 at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

The secretary of the P. A. and P. S. addressed the 
Delaware Peace Society, at Wilmington, March 22, and 
advised that society to become affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. 


—_— +e- 


What the Peace Organizations 
Are Doing. 


The Council of the Interparliamentary Union, at its 
meeting at Brussels, on the 10th of February, decided 
that the Seventeenth Interparliamentary Conference 
should meet at Geneva the 18th of September, instead 
of in the United States, as was expected when our last 
issue went to press. The Nineteenth International 
Peace Congress is also to meet at Geneva, beginning on 
the 26th of August and continuing for the week. 

Organized anti-militarism in New Zealand is making 
it difficult, if not impossible, for the government to put 


into operation the scheme for universal military train- 
ing. The secretary of the National Peace and Anti- 


Militarist Council, Louis P. Christie, writing from 
Christchurch to the Commonweal, Melbourne, says: 


“The agitation against the act has been so strong that, 
up to the present (12th January), they have been unable 
to enforce the scheme at all. . . The government 
decided to abandon the scheme until after the elec- 
tion. But the result of the election has been 
far from favorable to the welfare of the scheme. In- 
deed, it was this compulsory training question and the 
gift of the Dreadnought to England that told against 
the government at the ballot-box. Now the government 
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is not in a position to do much in the way of enforcing 
anything. We have, however, a lot of highly paid Eng- 
lish officers, who have been doing nothing but playing 
golf and polo for some months, and it is their intention 
to endeavor to get the scheme going.” 

The Commonweal says: 

“The boys. it seems, in Auckland ‘struck,’ and refused 
to be conscripted. And the government has not had 
recourse to coercive measures. Those who attend will 
be drilled, and those who don’t attend are to be visited 
and reasoned with. The National Peace Council is now 
planning a house-to-house campaign against the act, 
and we are very hopeful, savs Mr. Christie, of ultimately 
getting the compulsory clauses deleted from the act.” 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the French “Associa- 
tion de la Paix par le Droit” was held at Nimes, April 
10 to 13, under the presidency of Prof. Theodore Ruvs- 
sen, president of the association. The delegates were 
welcomed by the mavor of the city, and in addition to 
the regular sessions, there were various receptions and 
excursions, which our French coworkers know so well 
how to handle. One of the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion was the question of the reorganization of French 
pacifism so as to co-ordinate better the various societies. 
and thus render peace work in the nation more effective. 
We have not vet received details of the conclusions ar- 
rived at. 


At its first annual meeting, held at the Y. M. C. A. 
building in March, the Washington (D. C.) Peace Soci- 
ety voted to make itself a Branch of the American Peace 
Society. The president is Hon. Willet M. Hays, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, and the secretary, F. 1.. 
Siddons, Esq., of the law firm of Ralston, Siddons & Co. 
The society has nearly one hundred members, and is 
steadily adding to its constituency. 


eee 


Brief Peace Notes. 


.. Ina recent letter to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Mr. T. Mivaoka, of Tokyo, conveys the information that 
the Japanese government has ratified and promulgated 
twelve of the conventions adopted at the second Hague 
Conference. Two of the conventions, that relative to 
the establishment of an international prize court and 
that prohibiting the throwing of projectiles and explo- 
sives from balloons, the Plenipotentiary of Japan did 
not sign at The Hague. These have, therefore, not 
heen proclaimed. The twelv: conventions promulgated 
as binding on Japan and the subjects of the Mikado 
were published solely in the Jrnanese language, in con- 
formity with the uniform practice of the Japanese gov- 
ernment in such cases. 


Dr. Butler, president of Columbia University, 
has made the admirable suggestion that in 1915, when 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition is to take place in San 
Francisco, the third Peace Conference to be held at The 
Hague, and the century of peace between this country 
and Great Britain to be celebrated in many of our cities, 
the T ternational Peace Congress, the Interparlia- 


mentary Union Conference, and the Conference of the 
Institute of International Law should be invited to meet 
in San Francisco. 


He also urges the calling at San 
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Francisco that year of a great economic congress, with 
departments representing international trade, commerce, 
and finance, and “a congress of the two Americas in 
which the fullest exposition should be given of the civil- 
ization and culture of the Latin-American peoples, with 
a view of advancing the understanding of Latin America 
by North America, and vice versa. ‘There should be a 
great international congress of the Oriental nations and 
their civilization. China and Japan should be invited 
to present their civilization and their interests at the 
hands of their most accomplished representatives, and 
ways and means should be discussed and considered of 
promoting closer and better relations between the United 
States and the Oriental peoples.” All this can be done, 
and ought to be done. 

. . At the convention of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, held at Buffalo, N. Y., in March, Mrs. Frank F. 
Williams, in a strong practical address, urged the ap- 
pointment of a committee of the Federation on arbitra- 
tion and peace, and that every woman’s club in the city 
of Buffalo should put a peace day on its calendar. Both 
these suggestions were approved. It was also voted to 
urge upon the General Federation at its biennial meet- 
ing in San Francisco, in June, to have a peace address 
on its program. 

.. + A move for peace between Italy and Turkey has 
been made by the representatives of the powers at 
Rome and Constantinople. The terms given by the 
Italian government to the Foreign Ministers at Rome 
have been rejected by Turkey, whose government re- 
fuses to enter upon any peace negotiations except upon 
the recognized sovereignty of Turkey in Tripoli. The 
bombardment of the Dardanelles by the Italian fleet has 
had no apparent effect, except possibly to make Turkey 
more determined than ever not to relinquish her claims 
to Tripoli. 

' The Washington Post of April 27 
following statement: 

“Two hundred and two claims for pecuniary com- 
pensation of American citizens against Great Britain, 
and ninety-two similar demands of British subjects 
against the United States, are open to arbitration under 
an agreement just reached between the State Depart- 
ment and the British Ambassador. The arrangement 
puts into operation the special agreement of August 18, 
1910, which creates a tribunal to arbitrate the accumu- 
lated claims of many years against both governments. 
The tribunal does not hold a commission to hear any 
claims, however, which do not appear in the schedules 
annexed to the special agreement as specific subjects of 
discussion. The understanding reached between the 
British Ambassador and the State Department limits to 
four months from the present the time in which either 
government may present claims to the other.” 

... Mrs, Mary A. Garbutt, of Los Angeles, has se- 
cured the endorsement of 30,000 women of California 
for her plan of trying to induce Congress to leave the 
Panama Canal unfortified, and instead to erect at its 
entrance a great statue of Peace. In writing of the 
subject she says: “Women are weary to death of walking 
through ‘the valley of the shadow’ to secure food for 
cannon. . . . The women of America want the 
Panama Canal to stand a monument to the brotherhood 
of man; we want the ships of all nations to pass through 
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it on the business of life, not death; and we want the 
statue there to admonish all men that the great god 
Mars is dead.” 

. . On April 3 the Senate ratified the international 
wireless telegraph treaty, which had been in its hands 
since December, 1907. The treaty was signed at Ber- 
lin, November 3, 1906, by the leading powers of the 
world. Under the treaty the powers agree to submit 
to uniform regulations governing wireless communica- 
tions between the coast and vessels at sea when operated 
by the governments, and to require private concerns to 
observe the same regulations. An international wire- 
less conference will be held in London this summer, for 
the purpose of modifying the regulations so as to bring 
them up to date. 


. - The American Society of International Law held 
its sixth annual meeting at Washington, D. C., April 
25-27, in the Pan-American Building. We hope to 
publish in a subsequent issue some of the excellent ad- 
dresses given at this meeting. The banquet at the New 
Willard, with which the proceedings closed; was one of 
the most successful we have ever attended. The speak- 
ing by the Prime Minister of Canada, Congressman 
Sulzer, chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; Judge Gray, of the United States District 
Court ; Senator Lodge, C. L. Lange, of Brussels, perma- 
nent secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, and 
Mr. Frederick R. Coudert, of New York, who presided, 
was exceptionally fine. 

-7o 


A SONG OF PEACE. 


Lord, grant us peace o'er all the world. 
Let human passions rage no more, 
But joy-bells ring from shore to shore, 
And blood-stained battle-flags be furled. 


May greed of gold and lust of power 
No longer taint the nation’s life; 
May bestiality and strife 

Grow less and less from hour to hour. 


May manhood, passionate for good, 
Rise from the slough of mad desire, 
And nations join in one glad choir 

To sing the song of Brotherhood. 


May all men cry, “Hail to the Dawn!” 
And seek with Love the world to fill; 
Shaming away the coarser will 

Of those who hold men’s souls in pawn. 


Hail to the Dawn! Where’er the sun 
Sheds warmth and light upon the earth, 
May Love and Brotherhood have birth 

And Peace’s victory be won. 


Ilail to the Dawn! Break every sword, 
And let dread cannon boom no more; 
But chains of peace bind shore to shore, 

And all men live in glad accord. 


hen shall all fettered souls be freed, 
And tyranny no more shall spoil 
The first-fruits of men’s straining toil, 
lo satisfy unholy greed. 
Hail to the Dawn! May bonfires blaze 
With gladsome glow on every hill, 
And He who murmured “Peace, be still!” 
Give Peace on earth through endless days. 
W. T. HAwKINs. 
Ituddersfield, England. 
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The French Peace Banquet of the 22d of 
February. 


The annual peace banquet of the peace workers of 
France has come to be each year one of the important 
European peace events. This year it seems to have 
been unusually brilliant and important. It was held 
in the Hotel Ronceray, and presided over by Mr. Pain- 
levé, a member of the Institute of France and a repre- 
sentative of Paris in the Chamber of Deputies. Many 
prominent Senators and Deputies were present, and 
also distinguished pacifists like Dr. Charles Richet, 
Lucien Le Foyer, Emile Arnaud, Mr. Gaston Moch, 
Mile. Julie Toussaint, Mme. Camille Flammarion, 
Marie Cheliga, and others. Among the company were 
also distinguished jurists, professors of the Sorbonne, 
etc. Nearly all of the leading French daily papers 
were represented. 

After reading a number of letters from absent friends 
of the cause, Mr. Lucien Le Foyer, former member of 
the Chamber of Deputies and general secretary of the 
French National Peace Council (Délégation Perma- 
nente), presented the following letter from Mr. Fred- 
eric Passy, who was kept away from the banquet by his 
great age and also because of a cruel affliction which 
had just fallen upon him: 


“My dear friends: Still another meeting on the 22d 
of February which I shall not be able to attend. I do 
not dare to call it a banquet, for it seems to me that this 
evening will not bear the same character as preceding 
ones. 

“But I want at least to send you my remembrances, 
my encouragement, and my good wishes. 

“We have had the past year cruel disappointments 
and painful anxieties. At more than one point of the 
globe blood has flowed freely. A great nation, a friendly 
nation, one which first set an example of the most abso- 
lute confidence in recourse to arbitration, has engaged 
in war, refusing in advance all negotiations with a view 
to peace. And Europe, official Europe, bound together 
by so many congresses, treaties, and conferences, has 
seemed to look indifferently upon this act of violence. 
It has been said, you know—and there has even been 
rejoicing over it—that this was the failure of pacifism, 
and anew the merits of war have been celebrated as the 
regenerator and educator of nations. 

“We have not accepted, and we do not accept, this 
condemnation. We have appealed, and we still appeal, 
from the failures and horrors of the present to the les- 
sons—perhaps too hard—of a near future, and already 
over all parts of Europe the revolt of conscience and of 
interest is manifesting itself. Already in Italy itself, 
as formerly in England during the Boer war, it has 
begun to be perceived that an enterprise has been entered 
upon whose difficulties and burdens have not been meas- 
ured, and that it would have been far better to reserve 
for the redemption of the unhealthy and uncultivated 
parts of the national territory and for the welfare of 
their populations, which are in need of work, bread, 
and education, the hundreds and hundreds of millions 
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which have been wrested from the toiling masses of the 
rest of the nation. 

“But let us not lose courage, dear friends, and let us 
continue our propaganda with growing energy. Let us 
without animosity toward anybody, with entire equity 
and benevolence, continue to preach to all justice, wis- 
dom, moderation, peace, which only are truly con- 
structive and truly glorious. In this spirit 1 ask of you 
to drink once more to the triumph of a policy of frank- 
ness, straightforwardness, and mutual respect, and to 
the reconciliation of those whom their interests, wrongly 
conceived, continue to divide.” 


Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who was kept 
away from the banquet by his senatorial duties, sent 
the following letter: 


“My dear Secretary General: Retained in my depart- 
ment, where my compatriots give evidence of a rare self- 
abnegation in considering my frequent absences and my 
long journeys abroad as acts of real patriotism, 1 am 
obliged to devote tomorrow evening to them and to re- 
nounce the satisfaction which I had promised myself in 
attending your 22d of February manifestation. 1 was 
expecting, as I have already told you, to be one of your 
number this year not only for the pleasure of meeting 
friends, but also in order to protest with them against 
the pessimism of the present order. 

“It is the fashion today, as it was ten years ago, to 
look for war tomorrow; ‘war when spring comes’—that 
is the favorite expression. Nevertheless, I believe less 
than ever in the inevitable war. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that we shall avoid it because the people do not 
wish it, and because the governments have everything 
to lose by it. 

“The cause of arbitration has made in all countries, 
and especially in Germany, unhoped-for progress. 
France, Great Britain, and the United States of Amer- 
ica are getting together in an organization, the example 
of which, given by three great military powers, will be 
sufficient to spread the contagion of it-to all the others. 

“Tt is true that Italy and Turkey are engaged in open 
war. We have deplored this fact, and we have without 
cessation demanded the application of the Hague con- 
ventions—the offer of the good offices of one or more 
powers, friends of the belligerents, in the interest of all. 
But this very war, because of the complications which it 
may bring about any day, is proving indirectly a support 
to our propaganda. There is not a man engaged in in- 
ternational commerce nor a traveler who is not saying 
to himself: ‘If this little war limited to Tripoli is for 
the neutral powers themselves such a danger, what would 
it be if there were a real war, the character of which we 
have difficulty in conceiving, between two great peoples 
equally armed, equipped, and sustained by their allies? 

“T said recently in the Senate, and I should like to 
have said it again tomorrow evening: ‘He who would let 
loose such a war would probably never see the end of it.’ 

“Let us then have confidence, dear friends, in the 
irresistible triumph in the future of our ideas.” 


After letters of regret and sympathy were read from 
many distinguished men who were absent—among whom 
were Mr. Emile Labiche, president of the French Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union; Senator Batut, vice- 
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president of the Group; Mr. Yves Guyot, former Min- 
ister; Mr. Ferdinand Buisson, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies—Mr. Painlevé, the toastmaster, spoke as 
follows : 


“Allow me to extend to you my best thanks for the 
honor which you have done me in inviting me to preside 
at this festival. I have followed for many years with 
the warmest sympathy your work of influencing public 
opinion. You have had the courage not only to brave 
rude hostilities, but still more to endure mockeries, 
which is even more heroic. And at this very moment 
you are not allowing yourselves to be discouraged by 
those who say to you, ‘You are out of date; pacifism 
is no longer in fashion. The last was heard of it five 
years ago.’ It must be recognized that certain painful 
events are of a nature to trouble us, but has any one of 
us ever believed that a few years spent in spreading our 
ideas over the world would be sufficient to put an end to 
the era of violence? We are neither simpletons nor 
children, and we know very well that our work must be 
pursued for a long time in order to be productive. 

“Yes, it is true we saw in the month of September 
last a strained condition which seemed on the point of 
becoming tragic. It was said that France was expe- 
riencing a serious check, but, thank God, the dreaded 
explosion did not take place. On the other hand, we 
must regret profoundly the war which has broken out 
between two great peoples—on the one side, a people 
long oppressed by tyranny, which have made desperate 
efforts to establish for themselves a more modern civili- 


zation, and, on the other, a people about whom we have 
the feeling that it is as it were a nurse of our civiliza- 
tion, toward whom we turn whenever we dream of the 


far past of western civilization. Though the conflict 
which has taken place between these two peoples has 
been painful to observe, we have the hope that the 
bloodshed will not continue to flow for long nor in 
vain, and that arbitration, which was not tried before 
the rupture of negotiations, will nevertheless ultimately 
make its voice heard and impose silence on the war. 
“Allow me to express my optimistic feeling. I do 
not think there is in all these things, however painful 
they may be, anything to produce despair. In particu- 
lar, during this very period of nervous strain which our 
country has passed through, I do not think there was 
for the pacifists any ground for alarm and for dreading 
a final catastrophe; for if a people proud of its strong 
armaments wishes to humiliate another people, and if 
this other people is powerful and disposed to resist with 
all its might, the chances of war, far from being in- 
creased, are diminished. I, who am a pacifist, hold 
that wars do not come from the strength of the two 
powers, but from the feebleness of one of them. A 
little while ago, in the chamber itself, a deputy accosted 
me and said: ‘Now, you are to preside over the peace 
banquet this evening, and yet you recommend to us to 
vote for the naval program, which is considered a mini- 
mum! What a contradiction!’ But no, there is, in 
my judgment, no contradiction between my love of 
peace and justice and the opinion which I have been 
expressing in all sincerity in regard to the naval pro- 
gram. One of the most certain causes of war is great 
difference between the forces of the two parties in pres- 
ence. And if we are one day to arrest this mad race 
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of armaments, if a day is.bound to come.when we shall 


‘ be glad to consecrate to works of peace these millions 


and millions sacrificed to the implements of war (of 
which the best that one can hope is that they will re- 
main useless), it will be, without doubt, let us say 
frankly, either after a great war—a hypothesis which I 
will not allow myself to imagine—or after a crisis which 
in some sort will have rendered imminent all the hor- 
rors of a fratricidal struggle between nations of about 
equal strength. It is at this period of dangerous ten- 
sion that you will do a serious service by giving counsels 
of wisdom and firmness and by showing that love of 
peace has nothing in common with cowardice. It is due 
to such men as you, to the profound feeling of the in- 
terest of Europe and of the world, with which you are 
penetrated, to that spirit of justice which animates 
you, to that clear vision which gives you to see on the 
other side of the frontier men who must be loved, brave 
men like you; it is due to the nobleness and the bold- 
ness of your ideal; it is due, I say, to these things that 
we can look without fear upon all of these hours of 
diplomatic tension. When men have in some sort felt 
pass over their necks the breath of devastation and 
slaughter, they will say, ‘What is the use of being the 
stronger? why continue these armaments which bear so 
heavily on the people and render life more difficult each 
day? And instead of regarding each other craftily, 
like men who have evil designs on each other, and keep 
their fingers upon their weapons under their cloaks, the 
people will regard each other loyally and will let fall 
the weapons which have so long been brandished with a 
menacing sound. ‘Then we shall know the era of confi- 
dence, whose benefits will be spread over the world, 
which will bring no humiliation to anybody, and which 
will assure the prosperity of all the nations by safe- 
guarding that which is great and strong in all.” 


After some interesting remarks by Senator Sulei- 
man-ul-Bustany, president of the Ottoman Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, who was at that time in 
Paris, in which, after expressing his sympathy with the 
Italian pacifists present and with those of France, he 
declared his confidence in the inevitable triumph of 
justice, Sir Thomas Barclay, former president of the 
British Chamber of Commerce in Paris, was introduced 
and spoke as follows: 


“T am not a stranger to you. I feel myself entirely 
at home in your midst, although we have not met for 
three years. I have not abandoned the cause of peace; 
far from it. 1 believe that it was never in a more 
flourishing condition, in spite of appearances. Mr. 
Passy has told us that people talk of the failure of 
pacifism because a war has broken out. It would be 
asking very much of us to require us to abolish war at 
one stroke. We have never dared to hope that it would 
be abolished in our generation, and I do not know in 
what generation it can be abolished. But what do we 
see in this Italian-Turkish war? Is it not encouraging 
to know that public opinion has unanimously declared 
itself in favor of the respect of law, that it protests 
against the war, and thus demonstrates that it cannot 
be deceived today by smooth words. Public opinion is 
indicating to the governments that they ought not to 
break their engagements. ‘That is something gained. 
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“If we examine the results which wars leave behind 
them, there is no ground for despair. Look at the 
recent wars. That of 1870 served to point out the dan- 
ger there was in imposing upon the conquered condi- 
tions which are never forgiven. That between the 
United States and Spain was ended by a definitive 
treaty of peace couched in such terms that today ne 
Spaniard says a word against the Americans. The in- 
dependence of Cuba insured by this treaty has been a 
veritable blessing to Spain. Likewise England, after 
the South African war, did not impose a humiliating 
peace, but has guaranteed to the Boers the very inde- 
pendence for which they had been fighting. Finall;, 
the Japanese did not demand a war indemnity from 
Russia, and the Russians and the Japanese have become 
friends. 

“The results of a war are therefore no more as ruin- 
ous as they were formerly, but they always remain 
difficult to calculate. It is therefore better to avoid 
them, as two great nations armed to the teeth have jusi 
done. ‘The equality of their arms, assured still further 
by an entente cordiale, has induced them to accept 
wisely a pacific solution of their difficulties. . 

“Let us appreciate still further one of the benefits 
which pacific agreements procure for peoples. ‘These 
agreements replace in part armaments. The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance has allowed England to withdraw half 
its fleet from the far East. And likewise England saves 
half of her fleet in the Mediterranean because of her 
good relations with the United States. If she had also 


good relations with Germany, she might perhaps sell 
three-quarters of her Portsmouth fleet to the states 
who might have need of them. All this, then, is not 


the failure of pacifism. But in spite of all my respect 
for the governments and their policies, | am compelled 
to note that the governments and their policies have 
done nothing to assure the peace of the world. It is 
the people alone who can create peace by creating an 
atmosphere of peace, as we are doing here at this mo- 
ment, and as the German people have done in the recent 
elections, after which the great sovereign invited the 
English Minister, Lord Haldane, to come and confer 
with him on the Anglo-German situation. Lord Hal- 
dane and the German Emperor recognized that there 
was in reality no reason for hostility or distrust be- 
tween the two nations. What needed to be done was 
simply to create a different atmosphere in the two coun- 
tries. Furthermore, the Anglo-German entente will 
not destroy the equilibrium of Europe, which depends 
primarily on the geographical situation of the coun- 
tries. Belgium, France, Portugal, and Spain are des- 
tined by force of circumstances to remain together. 
England and France did not love each other fifteen 
years ago, but today a Frenchman in England is almost 
glorified, and in France I am not aware that the Eng- 
lish are unpopular. We are not only good neighbors, 
but good friends, and that is notably due to the peace 
societies. Let us continue, therefore, with courage and 
confidence our propaganda in favor of the peace of the 
world.” 

After brief addresses by General Pedoya, who de- 
clared war to be a crime against humanity; by Paul 
Meunier, a member of the French Parliament, who 
declared that one may love his country without being 
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obliged to hate the country of others, and Mr. Gaston 
Moch, who believed that a general European war was 
for economic reasons impossible, Dr. Charles Richet, 
the eminent scientist and professor in the university, 
spoke as follows: 


“T think our first utterance here should be a word of 
recognition and of affection for our venerated leader, 
Mr. Frederic Passy. Perhaps some of you, on learning 
of the great grief which has just befallen him, have 
remembered the word for which we are indebted to him: 
‘War is a period when fathers bury their children.’ 
Alas! fate has ordered that our dear leader who has so 
strongly opposed war, should experience especially those 
griefs which it inflicts. But in spite of this he persists 
in his incomparable optimism which has constituted the 
honor of his whele life. In spite of private and public 
griefs, Mr. Frederic Passy persists in believing that this 
world is not bad and that it is moving on toward a better 
ideal, a little after the manner, as an illustrious Eng- 
lishman once said in speaking of progress, of » drunken 
man who, on returning to his home, blubbers, beats :he 
wall, stumbles about here and there without seeming to 
know what he is doing, but at last all the same gets into 
his house. Thus we are going on toward a world less 
barbarous than the world of yesterday or that of today. 

“If we examine affairs, the affairs of today, what do 
we see? I shall not indulge in politics, but call atten- 
tion to the fact that this Franco-German treaty, of 
which there has been so much talk, contains excellent 
provisions. In the first place, it has prevented a great 
and formidable war which would have turned progress 
back 30 to 50 years. Then, thanks to it, an important 
part of Africa, more or less barbarous, is going to be 
acquired for French civilization. Finally, it has brought 
this other step of progress—if new disputes between 
France and Germany come, they will be submitted to 
the Hague court. That is fundamental in this treaty. 

“But let us also take this miserable war between 
Turkey and Italy, a war which desolates us, because we 
are in part sons of Italy, who was our mother from the 
point of view of civilization. It is distressing to us to 
see Italy and Turkey give themselves up to an iniquitous 
war; certainly it is. But we see also that by the force 
of circumstances this war which might have extended 
itself widely, is fortunately limited under the influence 
of European public opinion, for Europe has spoken and 
is still speaking; it says to Turkey and Italy, ‘You shall 
go no further, and thus we have limited the war to such 
a point that it is not a veritable war, which Europe will 
not permit. 

“One thing more. Seeing the extraordinary develop- 
ment which this new and powerful arm, aviation, has 
taken on, many of our friends have become frightened. 
They have said to themselves, ‘What a misfortune! did 
we not already have enough with the ironclads, the tor- 
pedo boats and submarines, and all the amazing instru- 
ments made by men for the destruction of one another?” 
And now we have the torpedo boats of the upper air, if 
I may so speak, which will probably spread conflagra- 
tion and destruction in innocent villages. And people 
have said that this is the end of civilization. We are 
going to reach a state more barbarous still, since other 
means of barbarism have been invented. 
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“Now I think this is an error. In 1890, when I put 
in motion some timid little flying machines, I imagined 
that this was going to be a great means of civilization. 
I thought that this would put an end to that organic 
infirmity which confines us to the soil and stops us at 
every instant, for mountains and precipices. 1 thought 
this mechanical device would surely suppress customs- 
houses, that relic of barbarism which we still carry with 
us. I said to myself that we would see a new era. 

“Well, I do not find that events have belied my ex- 
pectations; perhaps they have in appearances, but it is 
clear that the people who should be strong would be 
unfortunate in neglecting an element of strength, as if 
the first law were not to defend oneself against the 
attacks of adversaries. It is necessary to be strong, and 
the pacifists have never said the contrary. Conse- 
quently if we can be strong by means of flying machines, 
we must make ourselves so by this means. As we have 
said in a petition, ‘Justice first, disarmament after- 
wards.’ We must therefore redouble our efforts in 
favor of aviation, but with this fundamental idea, that 
the new instruments will become instruments of peace. 
It is clear and inevitable that we are going on toward 
peace, toward the union of men, toward science which 
has realized these instruments. And since we have the 
honor to be presided over by a great savant, like our 
friend Mr. Painlevé, | propose that we render homage 
to science which unites men and leads them forward to 
the peace of humanity.” 


—-— — ~.ee- 


American Unitarians Create a Commit- 
tee on International Arbitration. 


The American Unitarian Association’s Department of 
Social and Public Service has created a committee on 
international arbitration, consisting of Edwin D. Mead, 
chairman; Samuel Bowles, Edwin Ginn, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Dr. David Starr Jordan, Hon. William 
Kent, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, and Frank F. Wil- 
liams. The purpose of this committee is to promote 
among all the congregations of the denomination regu- 
lar and careful attention to international duties. The 
committee has sent out the following circular note to 
the Unitarian churches of the country: 


“The General Unitarian Conference, at its last meet- 
ing in Washington, unanimously adopted a resolution 
in which, emphasizing the fact that one of the chief 
messages of Christianity to the world is ‘Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men,’ and one of the chief duties of 
every Christian church to work for that great consum- 
mation, its members pledged themselves to create a 
committee in each church to support the President of 
the United States in his efforts for the ratification of 
the arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France. 
There should be such a committee on international rela- 
tions in every church, not simply called into existence 
for a special exigency, but dealing regularly with the 
manifold and imperative interests which affect the fra- 
ternity and co-operation of peoples. Dr. Hale well de- 
clared that every church today should have among its 
regular committees a Committee on International Jus- 
tice to keep these high interests carefully and intelli- 
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gently before the congregation. Where a church has a 
permanent social service committee, this may well take 
on the functions of a committee on international rela- 
lions or international justice. 

“The Committee on International Arbitration of our 
Department of Social and Public Service urges every 
church to active and systematic work for the promotion 
of international good understanding and good will; it 
desires to co-operate with the churches in every way 
in its power; and it urges the churches to co-operate 
earnestly with the various peace organizations, espe- 
cially the local organizations in their own neighbor- 
hood, by strengthening their membership and supple- 
menting their efforts. 1t asks that the interests of the 
peace cause and of world organization may have serious 
attention in conferences and public meetings; that the 
churches, especially their international or social service 
committees, may ally themselves with teachers and the 
schools to promote among the young true sentiments of 
international brotherhood; and that they may work 
with the libraries and the newspapers of their respective 
places to bring the best international literature to the 
attention of the people. Correspondence will be wel- 
comed by any members of this committee and by the 
secretary of the Department of Social and Public Serv- 
ice, 25 Beacon street, Boston. ‘he World Peace Foun- 
(lation (29a Beacon street, Boston) and the Association 
for International Conciliation (Sub-station 84, New 
York City) will gladly send their pamphlets to all who 
ask for them; and the American Peace Society (Colo- 
rado Building, Washington) and the various State socie- 
ties always stand ready to assist. ‘The ADVOCATE OF 
Peace, the monthly journal of the American Peace 
Society, should be regularly read in every congregation, 
to keep its members informed upon current movements 
and the latest literature. 

“It is in the power of the churches, acting together, 
to advance public opinion and political action in inter- 
national matters rapidly and decisively. The suffering 
peoples, paralyzed by wars and rumors of wars and 
burdened by the monstrous armaments, appeal to the 
churches by their burdens and their sufferings to bring 
religion to bear more definitely and practically upon 
international life, and the churches of our fellowship 
are peculiarly called by their first principles and their 
high traditions of past leadership in this commanding 
cause to resolute leadership today, when it is in their 
power by strong and well-directed effort to achieve 
greater results than were ever possible before. The cos- 
mopolitan character of our population and the critical 
problems imposed by immigration, especially in our 
great cities and industrial centers, demand of our 
churches and of every American citizen such study and 
sympathy and service affecting the relations of various 
peoples as are demanded nowhere else, and it is for us 
to do our part to make this nation a true common- 
wealth and a faithful and inspiring member of the fam- 
ily of nations.” 


eo 


The new Mexican Ambassador at Washington, Sefor 
Calero, says: “There is no Japanese question in Mexico. 
This talk about the Japanese and Magdalena Bay is 


ridiculous. It is absurd that you Americans should be 
exercised about the granting of a private fishing con- 
cession to Japan. Such concessions are held by the 
English and others.” 
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Shall the United States Intervene 
in Mexico? 


By Hon. Jackson H. Ralston. 


(The following letter of Mr. Ralston was published 
in the Evening Star of Washington on April 23.) 


Dear Siz: Now that American intervention in Mex- 
ico is talked of, and before any step is taken, let us give 
a little careful attention to the question of our right to 
intervene. It is said that American lives are threatened 
and American property injured in Mexico. Doubtless 
there is some foundation for this, but it is more than 
doubtful if the existence of such a condition justifies 
war—for intervention means war. The men who went 
to Mexico, and through the purchase of property there 
submitted themselves to her laws, and accepted the con- 
ditions there prevailing, or likely to prevail, are not at 
liberty to demand that the United States shall subject 
itself to infinite loss through armed operations in order 
to save or render profitable their investments. So far 
as the loss of life is concerned, it does not appear that 
any American has been killed through the wrongful act 
of the constituted government, and such lives as have 
been lost have been taken by marauders, for whose con- 
duct no government holds itself responsible, or have 
been the lives of men who, first throwing aside their 
full measure of allegiance to the United States, and 
subjecting themselves to conditions prevailing in Mex- 
ico, and taking on pro tanto Mexican allegiance, have 
been, in violation of international law, killed by rebels. 
We may pity their fate, but their actions have not been 
such as to justify armed intervention. 

It is true that American property has been rendered 
less profitable because of the present disorders in Mex- 
ico, but this affords no ground for international relief 
of any character. British and French subjects simi- 
larly lost heavily during the rebellion in this country, 
and although their claims were referred to arbitration, 
the United States was never held responsible for a single 
act necessarily incident to a state of war, even though 
property was destroyed in the course of campaigns, and 
the growing of crops prevented, the carrying on of busi- 
ness stopped, and individual robberies frequent. Prac- 
tically the only responsibility to which the United States 
was held was for property taken by its own troops under 
the command of officers, and for its benefit, or for 
wrongful imprisonments, or like outrages committed 
by the Federal troops. The United States was never 
held responsible for a single act of the Confederates. 

Notwithstanding the precedents just referred to, it 
is urged, in defiance of all principles of international 
laws fixing the liability of nations, to enter Mexico for 
the purpose of protecting, as it is said, our citizens, and 
permitting their property to operate profitably. We 
propose to invoke against Mexico a rule which we would 
have been the first to resent had it been invoked against 
us at the time of the rebellion. We are expected to 
assume an overlordship which has not been given us by 
the consent of the nation most affected. 

The course of duty is to leave Mexico alone in her 
troubles, but as soon as they may be over to hold her 
judicially responsible for such violations of interna- 
tional law as she may have indulged in. This is the 
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way we have been treated, and the only way we have any 
right to treat Mexico. 

Our interest demands this course. Another course 
means that the United States shall enter into a war of 
unknown duration, lose thousands of lives and tens or 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property for 
the benefit of a comparatively small circle of persons 
interested in Mexican investments. I lay aside all 
question of the United States by such interference pro- 
tecting Americans from present loss of life, this for no 
other reason than because a commencement of our inter- 
ference means an infinite destruction of life as compared 
with any at present taking place. 

If we refer to the probable political effects of our in- 
terference, we can do no better than quote the words of 
Caleb Cushing, written over fifty years ago, when he 
said : 

“As to exceptions to the general rule, they have grown 
up chiefly in Spanish America in consequence of the 
unsettled condition of the new American Republics. 
Great Britain, France, and the United States have each 
occasionally assumed, in behalf of their subjects or citi- 
zens, in those countries, rights of interference which 
neither would tolerate at home, in some cases from 
necessity, in others with very questionable discretion 
or justification, so as greatly to aggravate the evils of 
misgovernment therein, as will plainly appear on a 
careful study of the internal condition of the South 
American republics.” 

Let us then restrain our impatience, permit Mexico 
to settle her own troubles as best she may, and when 
those troubles are settled, demand that she be held to 
full responsibility for all of her infractions of interna- 
tional law. 


2ee 


The Chicago Office and Field 
Secretaryship. 
By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 


The greatest ecclesiastical peace service the Field Sec- 
retary ever has attended was the special peace meeting 
held in Sinai Temple, Chicago, Sunday morning, March 
31. The beautiful new temple, recently completed at a 
cost of $600,000, was entirely filled by the great audi- 
ence. Some three hundred persons were unable to find 
seats and remained standing throughout the service. 
Miss Addams and the Field Secretary were the visiting 
speakers. But they agree that the address of the be- 
loved pastor, Dr. Hirsch, was the most effective of all, 
since it brought contributions of $745 into the treasury 
of the peace society. Since the opening of the new 
temple the seating capacity has been taxed to its very 
utmost by the vast audiences. 

The past month has been a busy and interesting one 
for the local secretary. He addressed the Chicago 
Woman’s Club Reform Department April 1, the First 
Congregational Church of Oshkosh, Wisconsin (sermon 
and lecture) April 14, the Milwaukee Woman’s Club 
April 17, the Study Section of the Chicago Political 
Equality League April 20, and Church of the Redeemer, 
Chicago, April 21. 

Preparations for the coming of the Baroness von 
Suttner are ripening up rapidly. The Baroness will 
address the General Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
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San Francisco July 4. Chicago will have her services 
during the month of November, and already definite en- 
gagements have been made for her to speak before 
many of the most important organizations in this city 
and its suburbs. All this has necessitated many com- 
mittee meetings. The work is being admirably handled 
by a joint committee, of which Mrs. Leroy A. Goddard 
is chairman and Miss Marie Ruef Hofer secretary. 

Judge Edward Osgood Brown delivered an admirable 
address before the Political Equality League on April 
20 on “Democracy and International Unity.” 

Hector Waylen, of Edinburgh, who sojourned in Chi- 
cago for a season, and who during his stay there was a 
very active worker for the peace society, has just pub- 
lished a second and enlarged edition of his volume 
Mountain Pathways, “a study in the ethics of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” His chapter on “Christian Non- 
resistance” is a fascinating and searching discussion of 
the teachings of Jesus concerning physical force and 
war. The volume is scholarly, temperate, and timely. 
It is high time for the Christian Church to attempt the 
teachings of its Founder, instead of wasting its time 
over definitions of His nature. 

From the Baron d’Estournelles de Constant has been 
received a copy of La Revue, containing an article from 
the Baron’s pen on “Chicago and the State of Illinois,” 
with reminiscences of his visit last spring. 

Mrs. Dr. W. H. Freeman has offered some prizes to 
the school children of Hinsdale for the best composi- 
tions on arbitration and the peace movement. The re- 
sponse has been very satisfactory and many pupils will 
participate in the contest. The first award of the “Dr. 
Hiram W. Thomas World Peace Prize,” in Alfred Uni- 
versity, was made recently. 

The Field Secretary was present at Galesburg April 
12 at the Illinois State Oratorical Contest of the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association. Unfortunately, the award 
of prizes left much to be desired. Unless greater care 
is exercised in the selection of judges, and greater safe- 
guards to assure justice are adopted, it will be futile to 
attempt to secure co-operation of the better colleges 
and universities. 

An interstate group contest was held at Monmouth 
April 26. With such judges as Mr. Justice Cooke, of 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, and Judge Theophilus, 
of the District Court, Davenport, Iowa, a repetition of 
the lamentable affair at Galesburg was impossible. 

As reported last month, special efforts are being made 
by the Chicago Peace Society to enlist the co-operation 
of the pastors and churches of Chicago and vicinity 
for the observance of Sunday, May 19, in connection 
with the 18th of May celebration in the schools. Very 
gratifying has been the response thus far. Circular 
letters have been mailed to all the pastors explaining 
the plan, and a copy of a pamphlet, “The Higher Sol- 
diership,” presented to each. ‘The subject suggested is 
the transformation of struggle from physical strife to 
moral warfare. 

The local society has chosen its president, Mr. Leroy 
A. Goddard, as a director of the American Peace So- 
ciety.in accordance with the provisions of the revised 
constitution of the National Society. It has also elected 
its full quota of delegates to the ennual meeting of the 
American Peace Society to be held in Washington May 
10. The local branch will publish a report within a 
few weeks. 
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The Field Secretary recently visited Madison, Wis- 
consin, with a view to the organization of a Wisconsin 
State branch in the near future. Through the gener- 
ous co-operation of Mr. Louis P. Lochner results were 
obtained which warrant the prophecy that before the 
advent of summer the Badger State will be enrolled 
among the State branches. ‘lhe character and standing 
of the persons who have pledged support fully justify 
the hope that the new organization will be one of the 
most influential of the State organizations. 

Wisconsin is doing interesting things. Not the least 
interesting is the publication of a Memorial Day An- 
nual, In this manual of 153 pages is contained excel- 
lent material for school exercises for Memorial Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Flag Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Independence Day, and Peace Day. ‘The publication 
of this Annual began in 1900. ‘The increasing space 
devoted to peace material is a gratifying indication of 
the rapid progress in public sentiment toward peace. 

Mr. Lochner has accepted an invitation from the 
World Peace Foundation to a secretaryship covering 
work in the colleges and universities. He will make his 
headquarters in Boston after July. ‘The mid-west is 
loath to part with him. Strenuous efforts have been 
rade to retain him in Madison, where he has rendered 
notable service as editor of the Alumni Magazine of the 
University of Wisconsin and in the secretaryship of the 
Cosmopolitan Clubs and editorship of 7’he Cosmopoli- 
tan Student. The best wishes of all our peace workers 
will accompany Mr. Lochner in his new field. 
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The American School Peace League. 


By Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary. 


Since the appearance of the last report of the Amer- 
ican School Peace League in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
the work has continued with most gratifying results. 
The third annual convention of the league at San Fran- 
cisco was, if possible, even more successful than the 
preceding conventions, a unique feature being an ad- 
dress by Miss Kate Stevens, of London, who had been 
sent by various teachers’ associations in England to 
convey greetings to the National Education Association. 
Miss Stevens read letters from the King of England, the 
Lord Mayor of London, Lord Beauchamp, Ambassador 
Bryce, and a letter of cordial reception from President 
Taft. These letters from England expressed sincere 
interest in Miss Stevens’ mission to America, which had 
as its predominant note the maintenance of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States and peace 
among the nations of all the world. 

Many interesting events have resulted from the secre- 
tary’s visit to Europe, where addresses were given in 
Budapest, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London. The 
visit to London, which was made in the capacity of an 
official representative of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has especially been fruitful in establishing for- 
eign interchanges. In response to the request of the 
Lord Mayor for an official report of the visit of Miss 
Stevens and the secretary of the league, to be preserved 
in the archives of the Mansion House, the secretary is 
preparing a report which will contain an introduction 
by President Taft. 

During the past autumn and winter interest among 
teachers has been more marked than ever before. A 
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very large number of individual students from different 
parts of the country have written to the American 
School Peace League for literature to assist them in 
preparing orations, essays, and debates on the subject 
of international peace and arbitration. Many classes 
as a whole have written upon the subject, and several 
principals of high schools have entered the whole senior 
class to compete in the essay contest. Among the 
schools whose classes have, as a whole, written upon this 
subject are the Roanoke High School, Virginia; the 
Columbus High School, Mississippi; the Minto High 
School, North Dakota; the Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, and several others. The high school 
branches of the league, of which eight have been organ- 
ized since last summer, have also been very active in 
arranging debates and programs on this subject. 

Interest continues to grow in the Seabury Peace Prize 
Essay Contest. One hundred and sixteen essays have 
been received this year, representing twenty-seven 
States, and the decisions of the judges will be announced 
at the annual meeting of the league next July, in Chi- 
cago. This will be held, as usual, with the National 
Education Association. ; 

Several State branches also have been organized since 
the last report of the league in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
The following is the list of States organized since April 
1, 1911: Louisiana, West Virginia, Maryland, Califor- 
nia, New Hampshire, Wisconsin, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. At the last annual conventions of the 
State Teachers’ Associations resolutions were passed in 
the following States providing for the organization of 
State branches within the coming year: Utah, Idaho, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Rhode Island. It is practically 

certain that such will be done in the following States 
at their next annual meetings: Mississippi, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Iowa, Oregon, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. At the meet- 
ings of the Utah and Washington State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, one whole session was devoted to the subject of 
peace. We are informed that the whole of one Sunday 
in Salt Lake City was devoted to the cause of interna- 
tional peace, and that the Tabernacle was filled with 
teachers and school patrons on this occasion. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Oregon State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation last year to organize local school peace leagues 
throughout the State has been active this year, and has 
written to the league for information and assistance in 
the work. 

The State branches have been active in arranging 
programs for a department session at the next meeting 
of their respective State Teachers’ Associations. Prac- 
tically every State branch will do this this year. Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Georgia, and Louisiana have already 
held their department sessions, and they were most suc- 
cessful. The secretary of the league addressed the de- 
partment session of the Arkansas State branch, and also 
one of the general sessions of the Arkansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. The Arkansas branch of the league 
continues to be most active in its efforts to acquaint the 

teachers throughout the State with the educational peace 
work, and recently State Superintendent George B. 
Cook gave the branch the use of an office in the State 
Department of Education. Prof. W. A. Ramsey, who 
was elected president of the branch at its last annual 
meeting, has addressed a great many high schools 
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throughout the State on the work of the American 
School Peace League, and has organized a school branch 
after each address. 

The league sent Prof. Edward B. Krehbiel, of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, to address the Montana 
State ‘Teachers’ Association, and very favorable reports 
of his address have come to the league through the 
Montana press. The resolutions passed by the asso- 
ciation on Professor Krehbiel’s address were indicative 
of high appreciation both of Professor Krehbiel and the 
peace movement. At the convention of the Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. P. P. Claxton, devoted a part of his 
address to the subject of world peace, which aroused 
much enthusiasm among the assembled teachers. 

The California branch has appointed a committee on 
teaching history in high schools, of which Mr. Haven 
Wilson Edwards, of the Oakland high school, is chair- 
man. We are looking forward to most telling work by 
this committee. The Massachusetts branch, through 
its committee on methods, appointed two years ago, has 
prepared a course of study in good will covering the ele- 
mentary grades. ‘This committee has recently decided 
on a final outline, which is a most comprehensive piece 
of work. ‘hey will now work out sub-topics and then 
print a separate pamphlet for each grade, containing 
reference material for teachers. Many requests for ma- 
terial for the observance of Flag Day come to the league 
every year, and for this purpose the Michigan branch 
of the league has appointed a committee to work up 
such an exercise, which it hopes to have ready for use 
next June. 

Practically all the State branches are sending a cir- 
cular to the superintendents and principals of their 
States, requesting the observance of the 18th of May. 
The value of circular letters to acquaint the teachers 
with the work and to enlist their co-operation has been 
proven by several of the State branches, which have re- 
ported very favorable responses. The Minnesota branch 
sent out, some months ago, to the superintendents and 
principals of the State blank lists for membership sig- 
natures, with return envelopes, and in response received 
a list outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth of 
several thousand members. The New Hampshire 
branch has also recently sent out a circular letter to the 
superintendents and principals of the State, calling 
attention to the league and the international peace 
cause in general, and requesting signatures for mem- 
bership. The Oklahoma branch has sent circular letters 
to the educational magazines of the State, requesting 
them to insert some notice concerning the observance 
of the 18th of May in the schools. 

The secretary of the New Jersey State branch has 
sueceeded in reaching the teachers of his State with 
information concerning Peace Day through an article 
prepared for the Trenton Times. The Times devoted 
considerable space to this subject, and one thousand 
copies of the article have been sent out among the 
teachers of the State. The secretary of the New Mexico 
branch has reached thousands of teachers in person by 
addressing assemblies of teachers on the subject of in- 
ternational peace and arbitration. The New -York 
branch has still another way of attracting the attention 
of teachers to the work of the league. This branch is 
planning to send out the Course of Study in Good Will, 
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which has been prepared by the Massachusetts branch, 
to the principals of the State asking for criticisms and 
suggestions. In some cities, the principals have already 
met and discussed this course. 

Ever since the organization of the Wisconsin branch 
last November, it has carried on active propaganda 
work. The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association gives the 
secretary of the branch the use of one of its offices, from 
which quantities of literature have been distributed. 
The Wisconsin branch has appointed the following com- 
mittees: Press, Meetings and Discussion, Publications, 
and History. The Publications Committee, of which 
Mr. Louis P. Lochner, secretary of the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, is chairman, has begun to work 
out an outline for normal schools similar to the Course 
of Study in Good Will for elementary grades. This 
committee is also to send out a circular letter concerning 
the observance of the 18th of May this year. 

Although we have not as yet a branch in North Da- 
kota, we have a most enthusiastic representative of the 
league there, who is doing a great deal to further the 
work. Mr. A. G. Crane, Superintendent of Schools in 
Jamestown, North Dakota, has given several addresses 
on the subject of peace. A few months ago he sent out 
a circular letter, together with the last annual report of 
the league, to twelve leading superintendents of North 
Dakota, calling attention to the league and to the val- 
uable literature which may be obtained. He also urged 
them, in this letter, to arouse interest among their 
seniors in the essay contest. Five of Mr. Crane’s 
seniors submitted essays. Mr. Crane has also provided 
the library of his school with several of the most im- 
portant works on the peace movement. 

The Superintendent of Instruction in the State of 
Washington sent out from his office a circular letter, 
together with the annual report of the league, to one 
hundred superintendents of the State, urging them to 
have their pupils compete in the essay contest. 

The secretary of the league has given addresses before 
several groups of people since her return from Europe. 
Besides the two addresses which she delivered in Arkan- 
sas last December. she has spoken on the subject of in- 
ternational peace before the parents’ association of the 
George Putnam School in Boston: the teachers of Wash- 
ington, D. C., whom President David Starr Jordan ad- 
dressed at the same meeting: the teachers of Memphis, 
Tenn., at which time a Tennessee State branch was 
formed; the East Baptist Church, in Lynn, Mass.; a 
group of prominent educators of the country at the 
dinner of the league in St. Louis, and about forty lead- 
ing educators in Massachusetts at a luncheon given in 
Boston. This luncheon was given on March 16, at the 
Hotel Somerset, by Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, to the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, the officers of 
the Massachusetts branch of the league, and the execu- 
tive committee of the league. It was given for the 
purpose of discussing the work of the Massachusetts 
branch of the league. Dr. David Snedden, the State 
Commissioner of Education, was toastmaster, and ad- 
dresses were given by Mrs. Forbes, Hon, Charles 8. 
Hamlin, Superintendent James H. Van Sickle, of 
Springfield, Mass.: Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, member of 
the State Board of Education; Wilbur F. Gordy, Prof. 
George H. Blakeslee, of Clark University; Frederick P. 
Fish, chairman of the State Board of Education, and 
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the secretary of the league. The address by Mr. Fish 
was especially significant, since he made the statement 
that he would do all in his power to further the ideas 
for which the league stands. 

During the convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence in St. Louis, February 26-29, the American 
School Peace League gave a dinner at the Planters’ 
Hotel to the State superintendents of instruction and 
other prominent educators of the country. About one 
hundred people attended, and addresses were given by 
Superintendent James H. Van Sickle, on “The General 
Importance of Educational Work for Peace”; Superin 
tendent E. C. Warriner, of Saginaw, Mich., on “The 
Significance of the Observance of National Days”; Mrs. 
Ella Lyman Cabot, member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, on “The Course of Study in Good 
Will”; Superintendent James M. Greenwood, of Kansas 
Citv, Mo., on “Teaching Peace in the Schools Through 
Instruction in American History”; United States Com- 
missioner Philander P. Claxton, on the general subject 
of international peace, and the secretary of the league. 
Mr. Claxton spoke also about the Peace Day Bulletin, 
which he is sending out from his office. At his request 
the secretary of the league has compiled material for 
the observance of the 18th of May, which he is to send 
out from his office as a Peace Day Bulletin. Tn his 
letter of transmittal, Mr. Claxton suggests that State 
and city superintendents make reprints to supply their 
teachers. The Bulletin also includes a bibliography of 
the international peace movement and the Course of 
Study in Good Will. It is the most comprehensive 
mass of material which has vet appeared in such con- 
cise form, and it is hoped that every teacher in the 
country may be supplied with a copy. Several peace 
societies are buying copies of this Bulletin to send to 
the teachers of their respective States, and copies may 
he obtained from Mr. Claxton up to the limit of edi- 
tions printed. 
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The New China Among the Nations. 


By Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, of the University of Wisconsin, at 
Present Roosevelt Professor in Berlin. 


Translated from Die Friedens-Warte of March, 1912, by Henry 8. Haske!! 


That the sudden appearance of a mighty nation, or- 
ganized on modern methods, in our international life 
must exert a very decided influence on this international 
life is unquestionable. But there exists a great differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject as to whether this mag- 
nificent event will render still more keen the already 
existing antipathies between nations, or whether on the 
other hand it will tend toward the further strengthen- 
ing of the unity of the world, the international legal 
relations of the nations and the working in harmony of 
nations. While we turn to these questions, we will not 
investigate the probable position of the new govern- 
ment in relation to single States, but will rather try to 
form an opinion concerning the general tendency of the 
new Chinese political life. 

The great events of the present time in China might 
lead certainly to a sharpening of the antipathies be- 
tween that government and individual states, as for ex- 
ample Russia and Japan. ‘The very difference of the 
form of government, and in still greater measure the 
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awakening of a mighty national feeling, will bring it 
about that the Chinese will oppose to the encroach- 
ments of Russia and Japan a far more resolute opposition 
than was previously the case. Also it lies in the nature 
of the thing that the new government will stand on a 
still more friendly footing than during the last century 
with countries like the United States and Germany, 
who favor the development of a strong China. But we 
will not here discuss further these affinities and antipa- 
thies. 

If we look upon the matter in its entire circumfer- 
ence, we may perhaps express the expectation that the 
perfecting of a great and efficient national organization 
in China must work toward quiet and stability as well 
in the Far East as in the whole world. A weak China, 
incapable of defense, apparently fallen into decay, con- 
tains in itself a fixed threat to the world’s peace. But 
if in place of this there be an effective organization 
through which the mighty realm can be effectively 
ruled, there will not be lacking that esteem which guar- 
antees the peace of the country and thereby the peace 
of the Far East. 

It may here be naturally objected that precisely the 
strengthening of China might lead to war between this 
nation and its neighbors; but if the regeneration of the 
Chinese government is carried out further, with the 
same steadfast purpose as has been the case up to this 
time, then the danger of war is lessened, since in such 
a case the neighboring nations will not attempt to en- 
croach upon its rights through further encroachments 
into China. 

Looked at from the outside, the unification of this 
great nation into an effective political organization will 
be considered as a progressive step, for it is exactly the 
great powerful nations, in which also the feeling of re- 
sponsibility is to be found, which form the surest guar- 
anty of international justice. In regard to interna- 
tional law itself, China has been on the whole some- 
what skeptical up to this time. She had learned that 
foreign powers had used international law particularly 
for the strengthening and sharpening of their claims 
against China; consequently, the conception of treaty 
ports in China governed by foreigners, from the stand- 
point of international law, included everything which 
in their relations with foreign nations appeared to be 
especially humiliating; that foreigners in China do not 
even need to recognize Chinese law; that in their own 
little republics, namely, the open cities, they live under 
their own laws and pay no attention to the Chinese gov- 
ernment is a condition which brings too clearly before 
the eyes of the Chinese the weakness of their own po- 
litical system to affect them pleasantly. 

After the first Hague conference China assumed an 
attitude of aloofness to the agreements adopted there, 
on the ground of its own inability to control the troops 
in the different provinces sufficiently to secure the ob- 
servation of the rules laid down at The Hague. The 
year 1900 brought a terrible experience. Without being 
bound by the Hague agreement, foreign troops were 
turned loose on China. In the period of awakening and 
of constructive activity which followed during the last 
decade in China they began to apprehend more fully 
the advantages of international law. They saw that it 
is not a means of extortion but of protection, and that 
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co-operation in connection with its development must be 
expected of China, should it assume its appropriate posi- 
tion among the nations. 

Therefore China took part in the second Hague con- 
ference and accepted many of the general treaties on 
which the present international life rests. In the ques- 
tion put by the Chinese delegates at The Hague as to 
what should be done when one nation declares war but 
the other refuses to fight shines forth the old skepti- 
cism. It is not so naive as many believed, but there is 
expressed in it on the other hand the great love of peace 
of the Chinese people. 

One result of the present national movement is un- 
avoidable. Organized as a modern state, China will im- 
mediately insist on exercising full sovereignty over 
every portion of its territory. If the great Chinese re- 
form is carried out successfully, then other nations can- 
not refuse with justice to the new China an entrance 
into full membership in the community controlled by 
international law. As some time ago in Japan, so now 
soon in China there will be an end of treaty ports. 

When Mr. Taft, as a member of the Cabinet, visited 
China ‘some years ago he aroused horror among the 
foreigners settled there by his frank declaration that 
China would some day be master in its own house. 
This result has now approached considerable nearer. 

But from every point of view China’s entrance into 
the full rights and duties of the community of nations 
can be regarded only as something very desirable. That 
the Chinese are preparing themselves in every respect 
for this is absolutely clear from the fact that the offi- 
cials and also the young students have given special 
attention in late years to international law. Themes of 
international law are continually being treated in the 
Chinese press ; at the same time there is a Review which 
devotes itself entirely to this science. 

Thus the idea of international community, of rules 
which normalize the life of nations and make their 
intercourse possible, has now passed into the common 
method of thought of the Chinese. The political 
thought of China in the last decade has been able in- 
deed to appropriate in superior fashion the experiences 
of Europe and America and to select out of these that 
which is important for their national life. 

Thus the Chinese world of thought is not only en- 
riched and deepened, but it has also prepared itself de- 
liberately for an adaptation to the international life of 
the world. 

If we now turn our attention somewhat toward the 
probable character of the political method of action of 
this powerful new State, we find pronounced on many 
sides the greatest apprehensions.. From the formation 
of this new world power many expect only danger and 
evil for old Europe. They picture the new China as 
forthwith impelled by an untamed impulse of conquest, 
and they fear far-reaching changes or displacements 
among the powers. But still it appears quite clear that 
the larger part of these fears arise out of false analogies 
and out of logic which does not rest on the actual char- 
acter of the Chinese popular nature. We remember still 
the invasion of the Mongolians into Europe and we fear 
its repetition; but we fail to think of this point, that 
those were not the peaceful sedentary Chinese, but an 
entirely different race, who had not yet outgrown the 
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nomadic mode of existence, and who under the condi- 
tions of modern life are no longer fit for conquest as the 
fiasco of the Russian Cossacks has demonstrated. 

Those same hordes which descended upon Europe car- 
ried their activity also into China, and the Chinese had 
to suffer similarly from them. It can perhaps be justly 
maintained that the period of migrations is over in set- 
tled national divisions. The great nations from which 
especially an effective waging of war might be expected 
have on the one hand become so sedentary that it can 
no more occur to them to rise up “en masse ;” on the 
other hand, also, they are so strong that they can pro- 
tect their home country very effectively against expedi- 
tions of conquest. But now among all the nations the 
Chinese are the most sedentary, the most bound to their 
sod through feeling and tradition. And theirs is the 
great title to glory of having made it possible, through 
diligence and self-mastery, for the greatest number of 
men to live in a given territory, and they have made 
this possible precisely in this wise, that they not only 
developed the arts of peace, but also expressed the 
thought of peace in their life. Lao-Tze is still the 
philosopher who rules the thought of the Chinese mil- 
lions, and the profound peacefulness of this sphere of 
thought is found again also in the philosophy of Con- 
fucius. It certainly may not be overlooked that of late 
years, simultaneously with the growth of a strong na- 
tional feeling, there has developed the feeling for mili- 
tary power. Everywhere, in clubs, in social groups and 
in schools, the Chinese seek to favor and further mili- 
tary developments. But this is the natural impulse of 
the awakening national sense to be potently active in 
every direction, and particularly also to be able to se- 
cure sufficiently the fundamental qualifications of the 
national life by the necessary force. It is an instru- 
ment for maintaining and defending the Chinese na- 
tional life and spirit; but the chief inclinations of this 
spirit which are to be defended by this instrument have 
not deviated by a hair from the old Chinese popular 
system; they are still the same as ever, prepared for 
peace and civilized in the true meaning of the word. 
To expect a Napoleonic policy of conquest from the 
newly strengthened China is to forget its entire physi- 
cal development. China’s sense of justice will, to be 
sure, use the military power for the purpose of protect- 
ing itself against the encroachments of foreign nations ; 
where the fundamental conditions of life demand it, 
this power may also support an expansion of the Chi- 
nese realm, especially in the direction of Mongolia. 
But only those have to fear the awakening of this 
power who oppose themselves to the just claims of this 
great people or who strive for unjust advantages over 
them. 

From the point of view of the economical life of the 
world, the perfecting of a great national state in China 
is to be looked upon as a favorable momentum to the 
unity of the world on the whole, and especially for the 
immediate future. The creation of an effective organi- 
zation of this kind is always of advantage for all other 
members of the family of nations. So also will the 
prosperity which will develop under the new conditions 
in China be useful to the entire world. Right at the 


start it leads to a mutual understanding among the 
nations that in the new China there is a market that 
shall be held accessible to all alike; in large measures, 
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therefore, will the economic and political rivalries be- 
tween the nations in the East be lessened if the new 
organization in China is completely and surely estab- 
lished. 

If one looks upon the awakening of the Chinese nation 
from the point of view of the civilized world, one can 
greet it only as a great step forward—a step which all 
nations may greet with satisfaction; for the best which 
in the East and in the West, from Japan, across Ku- 
rope, eyen to America, has been thought, accomplished, 
and acquired by struggle will now find its expression in 
the new China and help to a renaissance of the life of 
this mighty people, whereby the co-operation of the old 
proved national characteristics with the new strivings 
after efficient expression of the national individuality 
will call into being a great civilization. If, moreover, 
this or that nation sees itself injured or*endangered in 
smaller interests, on the whole only profit and blessing 
ean accrue to each from the development which is now 
going forward under our eyes, for it is of the greatest 
importance to each nation of the world that the great 
energies of the Chinese national life may be farther 
advanced and established in the direction of the highest 
civilization. 
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Book Notices. 


THE TERRIBLE Meek. A one-act stage play for three 
voices ; to be played in darkness. By Charles Rann 
Kennedy. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. March, 1912. Price, $1 net. 


Mr. Kennedy believes that the peace of the world can 
be brought about only by a change in men’s hearts. 
Being a dramatist, he has given his belief in the trans- 
forming power of Christianity a dramatic form that is 
unusual and striking, almost daring. Nowhere else 
except in the Passion Play of Oberammergau have we 
the crucifixion story, or events connected therewith, put 
on the stage. Here it is done with high moral purpose, 
and with fitting reserve and reverence. 

At first one only dimly realizes whither the plav is 
tending. It opens in utter darkness. The place is a 
lonely hilltop; an execution has just taken place. There 
are three characters, or, rather, three voices, as the only 
dramatis persone—a peasant woman, an army captain, 
and a common soldier. Gradually through the laments 
of the mother over her son’s death, the captain’s remon- 
strances at her remaining in so ghastly a place, the sol- 
dier’s remarks about “this ’ere little job we been doin’,” 
and his wonder at “wot it was ’e reely done,” there 
begins to dawn on one the similarity to the New Testa- 
ment story of the cross. 

With great rapidity the drama moves on to its dé- 
nouement. The woman in a heartrending monologue 
tells the tale of her son’s life: there is exquisite poetry 
and pathos in her words. The captain listens, and as 
her voice fades into silence realizes his share in the 
crime, and begs her forgiveness. His heart and con- 
science are touched, and he exelaims: “Tt will take a 
new kind of soldier to serve in his kingdom. A new 
kind of duty. T can see the end of war in 
this: some day.” The soldier approaches and hands the 
captain orders to report to the general to help in an- 
other execution. The reply is: “T refuse to come. I 
disobey. T have sworn duty to another gene- 
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ral. I serve the empire no longer.” “Well, you know 
wot that means,” dryly remarks the soldier. ‘Per- 
fectly,” responds the captain; “it means what you call 
death. Tell the general.” Then to himself: “How 
simple it all is, after all.” 

The darkness melts away, and three figures are re- 
vealed. The woman is seen to be an Eastern matron, 
the captain a Roman centurion, the soldier a Roman 
legionary. On a bleak stony hill rise three crosses with 
their ghastly burden. . 

Thus the tragedy suddenly reveals itself as the trag- 
edy of the crucifixion, re-enacted in modern surround- 
ings and in modern speech. The power of the meek 
Nazarene is seen to be, after all, the real world-power. 
In vain are the kingdoms of this world built up. In 
the words of the captain: “I tell you, woman, this dead 
son of yours, disfigured, shamed, spat upon, has built a 
kingdom this day that can never die. Some- 
thing has happened up here on this hill today to shake 
all our kingdoms of blood and fear to the dust. . . . 
The meek, the terrible meek, the fierce, agonizing meek, 
are about to enter into their inheritance.” 


Booklets and Pamphlets Received. 
THe HicgHeR SoupiersHip. By Charles E. Beals. 56 pages, 
octavo. Chicago: The Chicago Peace Society, 30 North 
La Salle street. 
A fine presentation of the way in which the fighting, heroic 
spirit in man may be turned from the grossness and brutal- 
ism of war to serve the nobler ends of life. 


THE DRAIN OF ARMAMENTS. A series of tables showing their 
present cost, their growth in thirty years, and their re- 
lation to national indebtedness. By Arthur W. Allen. 


Boston: The World Peace Foundation, 29A Beacon 
street. 20 pages. 
WISCONSIN MEMORIAL DAy ANNUAL. Madison, Wisconsin: 


Issued by Hon. C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Contains material for the celebra- 
tion of Peace Day (the 18th of May) as well as of five 
other memorial days. 


THE SUPREME ISSUE OF 1912. By Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University. Speech of the tempo- 
rary chairman at the New York Republican State Con- 
vention, Rochester, April 9, 1912. 


REPORT ON THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION AT MUSCATINE, IOWA. 
By a special committee appointed by the Federal Coun- 
cil Commission of the Churches of Christ in America. 
New York: The Federal Council, etc., 215 Fourth avenue. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE. Report of the thirteenth annual 
meeting, held in Boston, November 30, 1911, and by ad- 
journment January 9, 1912. Contains the annual ad- 
dress of the president, Mr. Moorfield Storey ; the address 
of Hon. Manuel L. Quezon, resident commissioner from 
the Philippine Islands, etc. Boston: The Anti-Imperial- 
ist League. 


CuHuRCH FEpERATION. Third annual report of the executive 
committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 1911. New York: The Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches, 215 Fourth avenue. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA. The _ twenty- 
seventh and tweuty-eighth reports of the Mission among 
the Higher Classes in China. 72 pages. By Rev. Gilbert 
Reid, D.D. Shanghai: Methodist Publishing House. 


PATRIE ET HuMANITE. By E. T. Moneta. Address given at 
the annual meeting of the Lombard Peace Union, Milan, 
Italy, March 10, 1912. In French. 32 pages. Milan, 
Italy: Societ& Internazionale per la Pace, 21 Portici 
Settentrionali. 
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Peace Day, May 18. Suggestions and material for its observ- 
ance in the schools. Compiled by Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary of the American School Peace League. Besides 
the valuable material for use in observance of the day, 
the Bulletin is much increased in value by the addition 
of an extended bibliography, prepared by the National 

sureau of Education. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin 476. 


DAS VOLKERRECHT UND DAS ITALIENISCHE STAATS-VERISCHER- 
UNGSMONOPOL. -By Dr. Hans Wehberg, of Diisseldorf. 
In German. 22 pages. Vienna: Universitiits-Buchhand- 
lung. 


IN Ret MeMoRIAM. Manifestations officielles du VPacifisme 
contre la Guerre declarée par L’Italie & la Turquie en 
Septembre, 1911. 128 pages. Berne: The International 
Peace Bureau. 

A collection of the numerous resolutions adopted by the 
peace organizations of Europe and other countries in con- 
demnation of Italy’s action in making war upon Turkey in 
Tripoli. 
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